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The following is the substance of a letter from ar 
esteemed friend residing at Geneseo, who, though of 
differcut sentiments frora ourselves, nevertheless is 
willing to read and consider the arguments of u- 
niversalisis in favor of their views. It is wriiten in 
reply to one sent him by the publisher of this paper, 
who hed beep informed by the Post Master af Geb- 
eseo (for reasons which appear altogetler unaccount- 
able) that our friend negleeted to take his papers 
from the Office. 

Dear sir and brother : Day before yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from you announcing that my papers 
were remaining iv the office, which is a mistake ; for 
at that time, there was not more than one or two at 
the office ; and when I took out the last 1 received 
vour letter. * Tam very sorry that a fellow traveller 
of mine should ever suffer on my account. When I 
make an agreement J always have a witness. God 
was present when you and [made our last bargain, 
and if there was no other, | think him sufficient. 1 
take great satisfactionin reading your numbers, al- 
though you and I do not agree in every point; yet 
it is my sincere prayer, that the grace of God will 
bring us together ina better word than this, where 
we may enjoy the smiles ofa blessed Saviour; who 
will bless all who come to him. : 

I would be glad to hear your opinion on the sub- 
‘ect of free agency. Are we free agents or not? If 
we are not, then Calvinism will do; but if we are, 
i do not know as | understand Universalism. If all 
are to be saved what is the use of following the {oot- 
steps of our Saviour ? I1< commands us to watch, and 
vray, Without ceasing. Can we be saved in our sins? 
{ believe that God is willing that all mankind should 
be happy, and be offers every one salvation » ho wii 
sceept of it. But iff have one thousand dollars to 
distribute among ten children, and five acce)t of one 
hundred dollars each, five will not accept of their por- 
‘ion and through wilfulness become vagabonds, who 
isto blame ? I believe that God’s mercy is offered to 
all, and if we will not accept of it Gud ts just ia the 
death of ihe sinner. Now if lamin anerror ! wish 
you to shew me wherein in one ef your num- 
bers. Byso doing, you will much oblige your sin- 
cere friend and brother, WILLIAM FAY. 

Greneseo, Sept. 15, 1825. 

. REMARKS. 

Although the whole of the above letter may not be 
considered by all, as connected with matters of reli- 
eion, yet we give it an insertion because it breathes 
a spirit of christian candorand liberality, which we 
venerate and admire. Unlike many others, who 
wear the name of christian, our friend is Willing to 
‘prove all things” and manifests a disposition to 
‘‘ hold fast that which is good,” let it be found where 
itmay. He is therefore entitled to the warmest 
thanks of evers christian ; and en our part, we will 
tender to him our best exertions to remove the stum- 
bling block which appears to hinder his advancement 
towards the impartial kingdom of him who has be- 
come ‘the propitiation for the sins of the whole world,” 

Our correspondent desires our opinion on the sub- 
ject of free agency, and inquires, “are we free a- 
gents ornut ?” In reply, it is only necessary to say, 
that we are accountable beings ; whereas were we 





mere machines we could noi be. In a word, to us 
the language of injr. Sterne, ** if we are not accou®- 
table beings, we are surely the most unaccountable 
animals upon the face of the earth.” Now to talk a- 
boul au accountable machine, is absolutely nonsense. 


And hence itis conceded, that man isa free moral, 


agéni. But ou the other hand, to cay that man is 
entirely free, is to deny that he is an accountable be- 
ing. For absolute freedom presupposes, that there 
is no controling power, to whom we can be account- 
able ; or that, there is po superintending Ruler, to 
whom we are under any obligation. Indeed, the 
word agent implies, that we act under another, who 
is oursupevior, From allthis we may infer, that we 
are, in a certain sense, free agents, but we do not 
act without some restraint. W here the line is to be 
drawn, or how far our freedom extends, are subjects 
on which we may speculate without much profit, and 
about which we may contend without promoting, to 
any considerable degree, the welfare of Zion... It 
may be well therefore, for every one to admit the 
self evident fact, that we act, and are accountable 
for our actions ; and that we shall be punished. for 
our disobedience.to any known law, if founded in 
righteousness, and amply rewarded for a cumpliance 
with the rules of right. | 

Our friend intimates that if we are not free agents 
thea “* calvinism willdo,” &c. But we cannot agree 
with him on this point. Calvinism, not only main- 
tains the idea that all events are foreordained, and 
of course that all actionsare immediately determined, 
but also, that Deity elected someto everlasting life, 
and * passed by” the residue, and ordained them to 
dishonor and wrath, to the praise of God’s vindictive 
justice. Now, such sentiments as these, are abhor- 
rent to every good feeling ofthe heart, and stand ar- 
rayed against the brightest and most lovely perfec- 
tions of the Almighty, and therefore will ‘+ not do,” 
eyeu if man be not a free moral agent. Fora good 
God may, .or some wise and benevolent purposes, or- 
dain whatsvever comes to pass; but if he ordains that 
an innumerable multiiude of rational beings shall ex- 
ist, on purpose that they may suffer eternal disonor 
and the endless wrath of their Creator, it will never 
do to say sc, or believe so, lest merey should be 
frightened from the world, and anarchy and cruelty 
should stain with blood and carnage, the fair works 
of nature’s God. 

Our correspondent farther gives us to understand, 
that ** if we are free agents he does not know that he 
understands Universalism.” It often affords cause 
for serious regret, that the world sbould eatail upon 
universelism all the abominable deductions from cal- 
vinistic premises. It has been said, that universa- 
lism is the daug/iler of calviaism. But were the facts 
well understood it would appear far otherwise. The 
doctrine of universal savation no more bears a re- 
semblance to calvinism, than it does tothe ‘isms of 
popery ; and the Lord kuows, that we are as far re- 
moved from the orthodoxy of Rome christian as can 
well be imagined! Whether we havederived our 
doctrine from the bible, or from the opinions of the 
reformers, may be considered a matter of doubt by 
some ; but of ove thing we are well conviaced, vis. 
that our sentiments are at war with those points of 
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doctrine which distinguish calvinism from the arme- 
nian futh ; and equally se with the leading ideas ex- 
presscd in the * five points” of Calvin’s creed. We 
cannot suypose that our friend intends any thing more 
by free agency, than the ability to act which «man- 
kind possess, nor will it be maintained by him, that 
we are any thing more than rational, accountable be- 
ings. All thisweadmit. But we cannot conceive 
how this sliould prevent him fro. understanding uni- 
versalism. Let it be understood, that the cistioguish- 
ing peintsof the universalian faith, are, first, that 
mankind are free moral agents; secondly, that they 
are necessatily accountable bein: s; and thirdly, that 
every man shall surely be punisiied or rewarded ac- 
cording iv his deeds, and there will be no difficulty 
in understanding it. The first of the above propo- 
sitions has been admitted on our part; the second 
has never been denied by any well instructed univer- 
salist ; and the third is that which distinguishes us 
from all those who believe in the cruel doctrine of 
substitution. cr the notion of imputed righteousness 
and sin. Butcandid and good men often misjudge 
universalism, by keeping io their minds the idea of a 
vicarious sacrifice, and supposing that we are not 
punished in this life for our sins, or rewarded for our 
righteousness. Hence, when we speak or write a- 
bout the salvation of all men, they at once infer, that 
we inean a salvation from just and equitable punish- 
ment; whereas no such s.Ivation is either taught 
in the scriptures ur believed by universalists. Mt as a 
salvation from sin, for which we contend ; and we 
honestly believe. that ours is the only doctrine op 


earth, which teaches. that God “ will by no means | 


clear the guilty.” If our respected friend will care- 
fully examine this subject. he will find that calvinism 
methodism, and all other doctrines which embrace 
the idea of endless burnings, maintain that theri ts a 
way provided. whereby we may escape the punish- 
ment which we richly merit. For example: The 
doctrine of universalisin, being in the estimation of our 
good opposers a very wicked and licentious doctrine, 
the writer must be a very wicked man because he 
believes itand endeavors to convince «thers of its 
truth. He is considered by some, the devil’s advo- 
cate, and a preacher of liis ductrine. Now admitting, 
for the sake of argument, all this to be true, what 
follows? Ans. In the estimation of hundreds, he de- 
serves endless damnation. 








Our friend inquires, * if all are te be saved, what i: 
the use of following the footstens of our Saviour 
Make the statement a litile diferent. Ifall are ult). 
mately to be saved from sin—if death shall be des. 
troyed—if the devil shail be killed, and if every: man 
shall surely be punished for a/i his sins, what benef; 
will he derive froma virtuous life? The most reo. 
sunable answer will be suggested, to the reflecting 
mind, by the question iiselt. Vee should follow Christ 
so as toescape the punisliment of sin, by avviding ihe 
commission af it. Orin other words, we should do 
well in order toobiain that happiness, which is al- 
ways the consequence of virtue. Hence, then, 2 
compliance with the commands of God, the precepts 
of his Son, or che moral requirements of the guspel, 
will always ensure the joy and peace of the kingdom 
of Christ, so that, without reference to the affairs of 
another world, we may be certain of our reward if 
we do right, and alsoofa just punishment, if we do 
wrong. 

It is maintained by cur correspundent, that God is 
willing that ail mankind should be happy, and that 
he offers every one salvation who willaccept of it. 
We admit the fact. But willour friend contend that 
the willingness of God approximates so near te indif- 
erence, that he will merely offer salvation to bis off- 
spring on certain conditions, with whieh he knows 
they never willcomply ? Itcamiat be. We will ap- 
| ply our friend’s similitude to the case in hand.—We 

will suppose that sume kind parent ias one thousand 
dollars to be.tuw upon ten children. Tle wishes to 
' divide it among them according to the necessities of 
each, which would surely be the inost equitable man 
ner of doing it. He begins with the eldest who en- 
joys perfect healih, a sound consiitution, and withal 
isagood economist. ‘The second, happens to be 
lame tnone lez; the third has lost the use of his lefi 
arm; the fourth is blind with one eve; the fifth has 
Jost his right hand: the sixthis deaf; the seventh is 
unable to work for his livelthoed ; tie eighth is dumb; 
the ninth is an ident; and the tenth is both blind and 
deaf, consequently is incapable of doing any thing foi 
himself. Now the objcetis with the father, to deal 
equitably with all. And is it hkely. tuat he will give 
te each, one hundred dollars, and tell them to go and 
shift for themselves ? Would it not be the bette: 











| way to give a little to the first, more to the secuud 
But suppose he repents, | and so on to the Jast ? 


But we shonld not stop here. 


and becomes sound in the orthodox faith ; what then | We must suppose that the father, afier having divided 


will be the consequence? O he will then stand as | 


the money among his sous, begins immediately to kin- 


good a chance to go to ,heaven as his neighbors !— | dle a fire, in which to torment the lame, half, and 
Just so in ten thousand instances. No matter how | blind, because the y do not take care of themselves !— 
sinful we live—no matter bow corrupt our hearts are | The eldest is taken into favor, carclully and kindly 
or may have been, if we only repent and have faith | treated, while the others are tormented according to 


before we die, all will be well; while thousands of | 


their moral or physical inability to provide for them- 


others, not halfso wicked as ourselves who happen bates Bui it ts supposed by our friend, that one 


to die without being converted, will be consigned to 
hell, world without end ! This, we say, is the natural | 
result of each and every doctrine which mainiains | 
the idea of endless torment ; and the reasonable man | 
shudders at the thought of such inequality, and trem- | 
bles lest men should act according to their taith by 
indulging in sin, from the hope of deliverance from its | 
consequences ! Now, itis believed, that our friend | 
will be enabled, from the foregoing remarks, to un- | 
derstand universalism on tke ground that man is a! 
free moral agent. Fora salvation from sin may be. 
effected after a just punishment for all derelictions , 
from duty shali have becu inflicted. In connexion | 
with the above facts, let it be undersoud, that a just | 
punishment, is that chastisement which always has in | 
view the ultimate goud of the one punished, and then 
every difficulty is removed. 
The above remarks have already opened a way 
through which we may remove another difficulty.— 





wilfully neglects to provide for Limself and volunta- 
rily becomes a vagabond. Well then, Icaving the 
metaphor, let it be asked, is it not in the power of the 
Almighty, to pour out sucha measure of grace upon 
the hevd of the vilest sinner as shall be effectual in 
reclaiming him? Certamly. It must be conceded 
by our friend, that God is able to effect the entire 
regencration of every sinner. He knows what is 
necessary. and when it will be expedient to do the 
great work; and to the honor of his name be it spo- 
ken, he has power to effect all he desires. What, 
then will be the consequence ? Our correspondent 
answers the question. * God is wi//ing that all shall 
be saved ;” therefore being both able and willing, he 
will accomplish it ! 

One thing more is deserving of notice. Our friend 
maintains, that God “ offers salvation to all who will 
accept of it.” With deference to the opinion of our 
brother, we contend, that salvation is offered to all 
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a nt mee | nee 


men, whether they will or will not accept of 


it. See Isa. xlv.22. ‘Look unio me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth,” & And further ; 

~ the gospel is ** good tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all people.” Therefore, we conclude, that all are 
invited to believe in God as their Saviour; which | 
implies, nay more, it proves, that God is ‘he eternal | 
Saviour ofall men; for were it not so, every sinner 
would te called upon to believe a lie! 

{tis farther maintained by eur correspondent, that 
*¢ God's mercy is uffered to all, and if we will not ac- | 
cert of it, God is just in the death of the sisner..— 
But if our friend will turn to his bible he will find, 
(hat the mercy of God is not merely offered to man- 
kind, but that ** his fender mercies are over all his 
works.” Tt will never do, therefore, to say, that God 
holds out merey in one hand, to beings who hardls 
know its nature or quality, and in the other holds 
jire-brands, arrows and death, with which to kindle the 
flames of endless despair! No, we repeat it; God 
never will, never can do thus, while one ray of his 
mercy, one gleam of his love, or one coal from the al- 
tar of his benevolence, if properly directed, would 
strike to the earth the vilest rebel, and: compel him 
to exclaim ‘my Lord, and my God!” We nnust 
therefure admit, that for some wise end the evil ofsin 
ig permitted to exist, but that, sooner or later, it will 
be done away, and suceceded by universal hetiness 
and happiness ! 

But itis maintained, that if we wilfully transgress 
the commands of God, he will be just in the death of 
the sinner. We admit it. Yea, we go farther and 
contend, that God’s justice shines can-picuous in the 
declaration, that ** the sou! that sinneth it shall die.” 
But let us ask our candid friend, ifit follows from this 
that every soul that sinneth shall be damned to all e- 
ternity ? Ifso, farewell hope! Allhave sinned and 
come short of the glory of God, and if eternal death 
isto be the reward of sin, hell wili swallow up the 
myriads of maukind, to a man, while Jesus will a- 
gain sweat drops of blood, and lament, eternally, the 
inefficicney of ins trium:h over death ? No; a man; 
may die and yet afterwards be made alive. The soul 
may perish with hunger fura season and afterwards 
he filled with the bread of eternal life; yea we may 
be damned for a season and afterwards be saved ! 

We have thus hastily, and briefly noticed the ideas 
sugeested by our fricnd sod brother. If our re- 
marks are of any service to hia or any other human 
being, we are amply rewarded. Ifthey are not sat- 
isfactory, we hope to hear from him again, and will 
renew our exertions to exhibit the beauties and glo- 
ries of that salvation, whichis * the gift of God.” In 
the mean time we express our ardent prayer, thai 
the present salvation of our brother may be effected 
by a firm belief in God as the universal friend of sin- 
ners andthe Saviour of all men, specially of those 
that believe. 








The following essay on man, is from the pen of 
Brother J. S. Thompson of Utica. It is divided into 
five parts, and we “hesitate not tosay that the talent, 
and depth of research displayed, entitles it toa care 
ful perusal. And we would request the reader to re- 
frain from forming an opinion, until he has candidly 
perused the whole: Its great length will render it 
necessary to publish it in parts; and 4 or 5 weeks 
will be required to give the whole in our columes. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, 
OR 
AN ESSAY ON MAN. 


Ps. 8. 4. What is man that thou art mindful 
of him? ; 
Man may be defined a social, omnivorous, 





' 


‘nition, we conceive to be peculiar to man, and 
lit distinguishes him from al! other animals.— 


and two handed animal of erect attitude, biped 


progression, and moral sensibility. This defi- 


Though the separation of man from the class of 
animals, as is often vulgarly and Theologically 
done, be productive of great and serious mis- 
takes concerning his moral character, yet the 
confounding him with any genius of animals 
often exposed the definitions of the most learn- 
ed naturalists to contempt and ridicule. Be- 
sides the common properties of animals, man 
has others which gives him a vast superiority. 
His mind is endowed with faculties of the high- 
est order 3 and his body differs advantageously, 
from the bodies of all other animals, in many 
points of construction. Well migit the chief 
of English poets exclaim; ‘‘ What a work is 
man! How noble in reason! In form and 
motion, how express and admirable! The 
beauty of the world! The Paragon of an- 
imals !” : 

The Latin Poet describes man as the only 
animal, which walks erect, and raises his sub- 
lime countenance towards heaven. 

Pronaque cum spectent anunalia cetera terratn, 
Os homini sublime dedit ; Coelumque tueri, 
Jussit: et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.—Ovid. 

‘Phe natural history of man constitutes a sub- 
jectof immense exteut and endles variety. In 
a complete history of man, it would be necessa- 
ry,in respect to the individual, to relate the 
phenomena of his first production ; to examine 
his anatomical structure ; his body and iutel- 
lectual functions ; his propensities, feeling, and 
diseases ; and to pursue his progress from birth 
tothe grave: in reference to his species, to” 
point out the circumstances that distinguish him 
from other avimals 5 and determine the precise 
degree and kind of resemblance or difference, of 
specific affinity or diversity between them and 
ourselves ; ta compare with each other the va- 
rirous tribes of human beings 3 to delineate the 
physical and moral character of the people in- 
habiting the different portions.of the Globe ; 
and to trace their progress from the first rudi- 
ments of civilization to that state at which they 
have now arrived. To write such a history of 
our species would demand a familiar acquain- 
tance with almost the whole circle of human 
knowledge, and a combination of the most op- 
posite pursuits and talents. This labor, too ex- 
tensive for any individual, is divided into seve- 
ral subordinate branches. The anatomist and 
physiologist unfold the construction and uses of 
corporeal mechanism ; the surgeon and physi- 
cian describe its diseases; while the metaphy- 
sician and moralist exercise themselves with 
speculations concerning those functions, which 
constitute the mind 3 and in forming theories of 
moral sentiments. Man in society, his progress 
in the various countries and ages of the world, 
his multiplication and extension, are the prov- 
ince of the historian and pulitical economist. 

A description thus extensive is not our ob- 
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ject. Allthat we intend in this discourse will 
be confined to a brief dissertation concerning 
the homogeneous nature of man, a subject equal- 
ly interesting to the naturalist, physician meta- 
physician and theologian 5 and cannot be neg- 
lected by any of them, without discredit to their 
industry and dishonor to their profession. In 
the progress of our inquiry we shall not allow 
self-love to blind our eyes.to the excellencies of 
other productions, on the same subjects ; but 
will use freely both the words and ideas of others, 
when they coincide with our own, or express 
the sentiments which we intend to communicate, 
more accurately or in more suitable phraseology 
than we could otherwise have attained. Al- 
though our researches in this part of anthropol 
ogy, have been laborious and we trust success- 
fuls yet when we find the result of our own 
inquiries expressed in a clear and perspicuous 
manner by such men as Haller, Richevand, 
Cuvier, Spurzheim, Abernetiy, and Lawrence, 
men who have raised themselves to the pinnacle 
of honor and merit in their profession, names 
that wil go down to many generations yet to 
come, and which can only be lost when Gothic 
ignorance and barbarism darken the bright and 
fair days of science, we glory in the privilege of 
taking vefuge from the vengeful pursuit of monk- 
ish bigotry beneath the shade of their protec- 
tion. 
We would not feel ourselves conscious of 
having done our duty to the revered names of 
Dodwell, Locke, Law, and Priestley, which 


have shone «s suns in the inleltectual firma- | 


ment, should we be guilty of passing them in 
silence. From the above stars of the first mag- 
nitude in the intellectual world, we have 
derived much light concerning what we have 
here adduced 3 and it must give a peculiar effi- 
cacy to the opinions contained in this discourse, 
that no doctrine has been promulgated by the 
writer, in relation to the composition and facul- 
lies of man, in which a majority of the above 
named authors we do not concur. 
LikkeOF VITALITY. 

Life ix that principal of organized matter, 

which suspeads the laws of chemical affinities, 


and prevents disorganization : it is the aggre- | 


gate of those propertics and laws which regu- 


ADVOCATE. 


know it only by its properties, which are sensi- 
bility and contractility. The first is as essen. 
tial to the nervous system, in animals, as the 
power of contraction to the muscular fibre ; and 
life therefore so far as observation goes, jg 
necessarily connected with organization. Life 
presupposes organization, as muchas the move- 
| ments of a watch, presupposes the wheels, ley- 
ers, and other mechanism of the instrument, 
Living bodies exhibit a constant internal mo- 
tion, in which we observe an uninteriupted 
admission and assimulation of new, and a cor- 
responding separation and expulsion of old par- 
ticles. ‘The form remains the same ; the compo- 
nent particles are continually changing. While 
this motion lasts, the body is said to be alive: 
when it has irrecoverably ceased, tle body is 
dead. The organic structure then yields to the 
chemical affinities ef surrounding agents, and js 
speedily destroyed. During life, the vital pow- 
ers are continually at war with the powers that 
govern inanimate bodies. The laws of individ- 
val, hold a constant struggle with those of hv- 
man nature. Life maintains a successful con- 
test in health, uncertain in disease, and is at an 
end, the very moment the bodies endowed with 
it, fall again into the system ef inanimate being. 
Though this constant opposition of vital to phy- 
| sical laws, does not withdraw, altogether, living 
| bodies from the control of chemical and phys- 
| ical laws, yet their effects are constantly influ- 
enced, modified and altered by the powers of 
| life. 
if we view life in all its variegated forms, we 
i shall see it composed, at first of a small num- 
| ber of phenomena, simple as thé apparatus to 
which itis given in charge, but soon extending 
itselfas the organs or instruments are multiplied. 
|The properties which characterise life, though 
lat first obscure, become move and more mani- 
! 
| 





fest Ip proportion as they increase in develope- 
ment and energy 5 and the field of existence 
enlarges from the lowest vegetable up to the 
sublimity of thought. 

What does this plant present to us, that 
|springs up and dies every year? <A_ being 
| whose phenomena are limited to nutrition and 
reproduction ; a machine constructed by a mul 
titude of vessels, straight or winding, capillary 


' 
{ 
} 


late the avimal economy 3 and is used to denote tubes, through which the sap is filtrated, and 
the whole powers which animate living bodies | other juices necessary to vegetation. The vege- 
and distinguish them from inert matter. {t table liquors ascend generally from the roots to 
subjects the beings that enjoy it, toa different; the summit, where, what remains from nutti- 
system of laws from those which govern inan-| tion, is evaporated by the leaves ; and what 
imate objects; and preserves them in nearly the plant could not assimilate to itself, is thrown 
equal temperature, whatever may be that of off by transudation.. Two properties direct the 
the surrounding atmosphere: and it draws to | action of this small number of functions ; a la- 
them, extraneous molecules, which by assimila- | tent sensibility, by which every vessel is affect- 
tion, replace the waste of others, and serve for | ed in its own way by the fluids with which it 
nourishment and growth. Indeed the organic | comes in contact ;. and a contractility by virtue 
functions const tute life in the proper accepta- of which the vessels, sensible to the impression 
tio. of the term, but it should be regarde: like | of liquids, close or dilate themselves to effect 
the word attraction or repulsion, as merely the | their transmission and elaboration. This plant 
expression of a fact, of whose cause we remain | may be produced and multiplied by slips, which 
ignorant, Like many other principles, we proves that each part contains all the organs 





es +e + 


uecessary to life, and therefore can live alone. We come at last, to the red and warm blood- 


because life is difiused more uniformly than in 
man. 

If we pass to the polypus, which forms the 
lowest link in the animal chain, we find a tube 
of soft substance, sensible and contractile in all 
iis paris ; a life and an organization as simple 
as that of the plant. Moisture oozes from the 
internal surface of the tube, sofiens and digesis 
the aliments which it finds there ; the whole 
mass draws nourishment from it; the tube then 
spontaneously contracts, and casts out the resi- 
due of digestion. Cut the creature into many 
parts, each becomes a new polypus, like that to 
which it originally belonged. 

Ascend to the worm, there we behold parcels 
of contractile fibres, a vessel divided by several 
constrictions into a series of vesicles, which 
empty themselves into one another by contrac- 
tion, beginning at the head and proceeding to 
the tail. In all probability, from the main ves- 
sel, are sent out ramifications, and a spinal 
marrow, composed of a chain of ganylions ; 
clearly an organization more perfect, seusibility 
and contractility more distinct, and motions 
more diversified, some of which seem to dictate 
choice. The worm too may be divided into ma- 
ny pieces; each will become a separate and 
perfect worm 3 ahead and tail growing to each 
part; but us the substance of the worm is form- 
ed ef elements more dissimilar, the divisions 
capnot be pushed so far as in the polypi. 

The crustaceous tribes manifest a more com- 
plex apparatus of organization. Among them, 
the 'obster displays distinet muscles, an exter- 
nal articulated skeleton, nerves and a spinal 
marrow ; but a bove all, a brain and a heart.— 
alhese two organs, assign the animal to an or- 
der above that of worms. The first becomes 
ihe seat of intelligence, the lobster acts evidently 
under the impulses ofa will. In the latter, the 
phenomena of life becomes linked together by a 
strict necessity, and it is no longer pussible to 
separate the animal into parts, each of which 
inay retain life ; yet partial generation may be 
lrequenily seen. 

If from the white blooded, we proceed to the 
red and cold blooded animals, such as fishes 
and reptiles, we see the power of reproduction 
becoming more and more limited, and life more 
involved in organization. Gills in some and 
lungs in others, are added to a heart: but the 
action of these organs is not constantly _neces- 
sary for the continuance of life. The serpent 
passes long winters torpid with cold, in holes 
where he has no air, without breathing, without 
any motion of life, and, in all appearance, dead. 
All reptiles are able to breathe only at long in- 
tervals, and to suspend, for a time the admis- 
sion of air, without risk of existence. In these 
animals, the vital powers are distinct and strong, 
and differ from those of man by very slight 
shades. They have senses, a brain, nerves, 
muscles, and hard parts, all adapted to their 
peculiar mode of existence. 
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ed animals, at the head of which, are the mam- 
miferz and man. If we except some slight dif- 
ference in the extremities, in their ex:ernal 
appearances, and in some of the less essen- 
tial organs, these are entirely the same. Ail 
have a vertebraS column, four limbs, a brain 
which fills, exactly the cavity of the scull, a 
spinal marrow, nerves of two sorts, five senses, 
muscles partly obedient to the wili, partly inde- 
pendent in their action, a long digestive tube 
coiled upon itself, furnislied at its mouth with a- 
gents of saliva and mastication ; vessels and 
lymphatic giauds, arteries and veins, a heart 
with two auricles and two ventricles, lobular 
lungs, which must act incessantly in impregna- 
ling the blood, that passess through them, with 
the vital part of the atmosphere, which must 
be perpetual, or lite if gone. None of their or- 
gans live but while they partake in the general 
action of the system, aud are under the influ- 
ence of the heart. All die, irrecoverabiy, 
when parted from the body of the animal, and 
are no way replaced, whatever some pirysiolo- 
gists may have said of pretended regenevations. 

Every thing important to lite is found in these 
animals ; and as the most essential orgaus are 
within, concealed in deep cavities, a celebrated 
naturalist was correct in saying, that all anim- 
als are essentiaily the same. ‘heir difiereuces 
are in their external parts, and chictly observed 
in their coverings aud ¢xtremities. 

The human body consists of liquids and of 
solids, the first constitutes about five sixths of 
its weight. ‘The liquids exist before the solids : 
for the embryo being at first in a gelatinous 
state, may be considered as fluid; besides: it is 
from a liquid that all the organs receive their 
nourishment, and repair their waste. The sol- 
ids, formed from the liquids, return to their for- 
mer state, after having tor a sufficient length of 
time, formed a part of the animal, they become 
decomposed by the nutritive process. Even 
from this slight view of the subject, fluidity 
seems to be essential to living matter; since 
the solids are constantly formed from the fluids 
and eventually return to their former state.— 
Solidity is therefore only a transient state of 
organized matter ; and this circumstance affords 
opportunity to the humoral pathologists of em- 
barrassing their opponents. Humidity is in- 
deed necessary in the living solid, for the exer- 
tion of vitality: but that vitality exists in the 
solids, as solid, is proved by instances of anim- 
alcules and seeds of plants, which, though loag 
dried, again live and germinate. 

Water forms the principal part, and the 
common vehicle of ali tie animal fluids. It 
contains saline substances in a state of solution, 
and even animal matter is found in its fluid, un- 
der three diflerent conditions 5 velatine, albu- 
mine and fibrine. The first of tuese solidified, 
forms the hasis of all the orgaas of a white co- 
lour, such as tendons, the aponeurosis, the cel- 
lular tissue and membranes. Aibumine is a- 
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bundant in almost ali lmmors; and fibrine is motions of the heart are independent of the 
the cement that repairs the waste of the mus- nervous system. In proof of this theory he al- 
cular system. Chemists seppose that the ani- leged three facts. 1. If we intercept all com. 
inai matier passes, successively, through the munication between the brain and the heart, e- 
different states of gelantine, albumine, and fi- ven by decapitation the motion of the heart 
brine 3 and that the different states depend on continues. 2. If we cut out the heartit con- 
the progress of animalization of matter, which tinues to beat for some time. 3. Irritation of 
at first gelatinous, a hydro-carbonous oxide, the nerves, produces convulsions in the mus- 
containing no azoie, and accidifinble by fermen- cles of voluntary motion, after death, but the 
tation, becomes more closely combined with irritation of the cardiac nerves have no eflect on 
oxygen, takes up azote, so as to become album, , the heart. 
subject to putrefaction,and finally fibrine, by a! Mr.Gallois supposes Haller’s system imper- 
super-addition of the same principle. fect and exults in having made two grand dis. 
The solid parts form different systems, or or- | coveries: 1. The principte of inspiratory mo. 
ganic apparatus, which denote a combination ition, resides in the medulla oblougata; and Q, 
of those parts, which concur in the same uses. | That ofthe life of the trunk, in the spinal mar- 
Of these we reckon ten 3 the digestive, the ab-| row. With a view to establish his discoveries 
sorbent, the circulatory, the respiratory, the {he made many experiments, and adopted the 
secretory, twe sensitive, the muscular, the osse- | following theories. 
ous, the vocal, the sexual systems. [ mean 1. Life is produced by an impression of the 
cach of these systems contains fonr simple tis-| arterial blood on the brain and spinal marrow, 
sues, the cellular, nervous, muscular and horny. | or by a principle resulting from this impression ; 
These four substances may be considered as | and is profonged by the continual renewal of 
real organic elements, since with our means of j this impression. 
anelysis, we never can succeed in converting a- 2. The nervous power formedin the brain 
ny one of them into ancther. Bones, cartila-|and the marrow, through the mediom of the 
ges, und tendons by long maceration, may be | nerves, animates all the body and presides over 
decomposed into cellular substance ; but the | ail its fanctions, 
muscular fibre is not subject to this alteration,| 3. The principle of inspiration resides in 
nor can the cerebral pulp ever be converted in- | that part of the medulla oblongata which gives 
to the horay, cellular, or muscular substance.— | origin to the eight pair of nerves. 
We are therefore led to acknowledge these four| 4 The heart receives its principle of life from 
constituent principles in our organs: and these | the whole spinal marrow, and the principle which 
primitive tissues, variously modified and in va- | apimates every part of the body resides in that 
rious proportions, constitute the substance of | partof the spinal marrow from which the nerves 
ovr organs. Haller’s maxim, that “the ele- | of the part originate. 
mentary fibre is tothe Physioligist, whatthe | 5. The great sympathetic arises from all 
line isto the Geometer,” is chimerical, for we | parts of the spinal marrow and subjects all the 
cannot admit of an elementary fibre, while onr | parts on which it is distributed, to the influence 
senses show us four distinct materials in the hu- | of the whote nervous system. 
mon organization. | ©. All the organs which receive their nerves 
The action of some of those organsis so essen- | from the great sympathetic are not subject to 
tial to life, that with its cessation life becomes | the will, ‘Those which receive nerves from the 
extinct. None of them can act except the heart; medulla oblongata and spinalis, receive only a 
send into the brain a certain quantity of blood, | partof the nervous power and are therefore sub- 
vivified by the contact of atmospherical air, in | ject to the will. 
the pnimonary tissue. Every serious wound of! 7. Death is only the extinction of the princi- 
the brain or heart, every Jasting interruption to | ple formed in the brain and spinal marrow, and 
the access of blood into the former of these or- | is partial or total in proportion as the extinction 
gans, is inevitably attended with death. The | is partial or complete: and death inevitably fol- 
oxydation of the blood, and its distribution into | lows the division ofthe eight pair of nerves at 
all the organcs, are consequently, the principal ; their origin. 
phenomena, on which the life of man and the} ‘The report of the Narionat Institute OF 
most perfect being depends, 





France on the experiments of Dr. Le Gallois, 
Haller’s theory of life, was that it depends on | regards as demonstrated numbers, 3, 4, 5, and 
irritability. He considered the nervous power | express their opinion, that the work of M. Le 
the stimulus of all the muscles that are subject | Gallois is the most excellent and important, 
tothe will. The blood he maintained to be! which has appeared in physiology since the 
the stimulus of the heart: and alimentary sub- | learned experiments of Haller. 
stance the stimulus of the intestine canal. ‘The | Prompted by the success and honors of Le 
blood irritating the muscular fibres of the heart, Gallois, Dr. Philip of the Royal Society, and 
produced systole, and the absence of the blood | the College of Physicians, Edinburgh, published 
or the destruction of the stimulus occasioned | an “ Experimental inquiry inte the laws of the 
the diastole. Haller’s great object in his dis- | vital Functions,’ and asks some questions 1m 
sertations on irritability was to prove, that the | the 62 page not answerable on the principles ot 
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M. Le Gallois. Dr. Philip’s experiments part- 
ly corroborate those of Haller and partly those of 
Le Galiois. They show thatthe power of the 
heart and vessels of circulation and of the mas- 
cles of involuntary motion, is independent of the 
brain and spinal marrow : and that the nervous 
influence is capable of acting both as a stimu- 
lus and as a sedative to the heart and circulato- 
ry vessels, that the voluntary muscles are more 


under the influence of the nervous power than | 


the involuntary ; that the peristaltic motion of 
the stomach and intestines is independent of the 
nervous system; that the function of the secre- 


tory system is destroyed by dividing the nerves | 
| be found in the w ie of righteousuess.-—There is, 


ofthe secretory organs, that tie sensorial pow- 
er is not wholly confined to the brain, nor the 
nervous to the spinal marrow, but both pow- 
ers in a greater or lesser degree reside in both 
organs; that death is the ceasing of the sensori- 
al power alone, the nervous and muscular pow- 
ers stil] continuing ; that in respication the sen- 
sorial, nervous, aud muscular powers are coin- 
bined; that it is owing to the ceasing of respi: 
ration that the destruction of the sensorial pow- 
er is followed by that of the nervous and muscu- 
Jar powers. 

For those who think it impossible, that the 
living organic structures should nave vital prop- 
erties without some extrinsic aid—aliho’ they 
require no such assistance for the equally won- 
derfal affinities of chemistry, for gravity, elastici- 
ty or other properties of matter—a great variety 
of explanations, suited to all tastes and compre- 
hensions, has been provided. Some are con- 
tented with stating that che properties of life a- 
rise from a vita! principle. This explanation 
has the merit of simplicity, whatever we may 
think of its profoundness ; and it has moreover 
the advantage of being transferable, and equal- | 
ly applicable toany other subject. Some thiuk | 
an immateral spirit presides and directs the vi- | 
tal functions. This explanation will perfec ly | 
suitthose who hold conversation with immaterial 
beings, and understand how spirit acts on mat- 
ter and matter on spirit. Others say a materi- 
al, but invisible and very subtle agent is supes- 











added to the obvious structure of the body, and 
enables it to exhibit vital phenomena. 1 know 
of no description of people likely to profit by 
this explanation ; for subtle matter is stile mat- 
ter: and if this stuff can possess vital properties, 
surely they might reside in a fabric which differs 
only in being a little coarser. 

Plato called the vital principle, an emanation 
from the soul of the world; an explanation no 
doubt perfectly satisinctory to those who Khow 
what the soul of the world is, and how other 
souls emanate from it. Brahmins hold a simi- 
lar notion, but they make the soul after death 
pass into other animals, according to its behav- 
iour; admitting however that those of the good 
are immediately re-absorbed into Divinity. This 
theory affords but little inducement to be absor- 
bed in the person of another. 





These are only a few specimens out of a vast 


assortment. As these and a hendred other such 
hypotheses are ali supported by equally good 
proof, which is neither more vor less, in each 
instance, than the thorough conviction of the in- 
ventor 3 and as they are inconsistent with each 
other, and therefore mutually destructive ; we 
need not trouble ourselves further—— for of these; 
as ol the numerous religions in the world, only 
one @in be true. 
- ( Lo be continued. ) 





Old Age—Nothing doth so adorn age as good- 
ness, nothing doth so disgrace it as wicked- 
ness. ‘The heary head is a crown of gi: wy fat 





indeed, no care, no employment proper for old 
men, but to prepare for their dissojution 3 to 
be bidding adieu to the world with its vain pomps 

and mischievous pleasures; to be packing up 
their goods, to be casting their accounts, to be 
fitting themselves to abide in that state into 
which they are tumbling 3 to appear at the bar, 
before which nature will suddenly setthem. As 
a ship which lias long been tossed and weather 
beaten, which is shattered in its timber, and 
hath Jost much of its rigging, should do nothing 


in that case but work toward the port, there to . 


find its safety and ease ; so should a man, who, 

having passed many storms, and agitations of 

the world, is grievously battered and torn with 

age, strive only to die well, to get safe into the 
harbor of eternal rest.—Barrow. 

FROM THE RELIGIOUS INQUIRER, 

SELF DENYING MISSIONARIES, 

MISSIONARY ARITHMETIC. 

Mr, Editor,—Under the head “ easy. and 


AND 


ready ways of collecting funds for the Lord’s 


Treasury,” which lately set out on its travels 
in the Columbian Star, is the following para- 
| graph ; 

“If ministers, and e few brethren in each 
* church, would be active, there wonld be found 
“no serious difficulty in raising at least $200,- 
“000 from the Baptists of the United States.— 
“Then we might send out and support 150 
“ Missionaries, instead of the 28 now in the 
* field, and that without diverting a dollar from 
“the stated support of the ministry, the relic! 
“ofthe poor, and the plans fur doing goud 
“which are going forward at home.” 

It has been frequently affirmed in missionary 
reports and journals, that a native of India can 
be fed and educated for less than $60 yearly. 
Now suppose the self denying missionary “should 
consent to live cn the same sum, in proportion 
to his family, would two hundred thousand dol- 
lars feirly maintain 150—and how much would 
be left? $200,000 among 150 missionaries. 
would be thirteen hundred and thirty-three do!- 
lars, 23 cents each, the amount necessary is 
$340, or, say $333 are necessary—and $1000 
are left each, for the self denying teacuers.— 
The India business appears to be looking up, 
under such an economy. ZOPHAR. 
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Men expend large sums in procuring the best 
devised furniture, the most perfect mechanism 
of wool, brass, and irons great pains and ex- 
pense are bestowed in keeping them in good or- 
der, and preventing them from going to decay. 
Years are spent in tha study of the various parts 
of mechanism, and the most minute calculations 
are made of the advantage derived from the im- 
provement of those inanimate things. It if#well 
worth while to consider whether a portiomof the 
capital thas employed would not be advanta- 
geously employed in improving the living ma- 
chines >— Owen. 





Heresies.—Every person cliarged with here- 
sy professes a firm belief in the Gospel ; other- 
wise he would not be a heretic, but an infidel. 
His accasers call him a heretic, not because he 
does not believe the Gospel, but because he does 
not believe what they do. He is a heretic in 
the eyes of Baptists, because, perhaps, le sprin- 
kles infants ; of Congregationalists, because he 
does not sprinkle them; of Presbyterians, be- 
cause he believes in Bishops; of Churchmen, 
because he does not believe inthem. And so 
we are all heretics to ove another, and vet the 
faith and hope all centre in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ !— London paper. 

't is not advisable for a prndent man to rely 
upon the friendship and constancy of the great 
and the wealthy. They wil! respect you while 
you cap be useful to then: but they are often 
weak changlings, mure inclined to believe 
what is said to the injury than what is told to 
the advantage of their inferiors ; and the persen 
who speaks last generally has their credit.— 
With most of them, policy and cold pradence 
overbalance friendship. 

Peligion has planted itself, in all the purity of its 
image, and sufficicocy of its strength, at the thresh- 
old of human misery ; and is é€mpowered to recal 
the wanderers frors their pilgrimage of woe, and di- 
rect them in the path of heaven. — It has diffused asa- 
cred joy in the abodes of poverty and wretchedness ; 
it has effaced the wrinkles from the brow of care— 
shed a gleam of sacred and tranquil joy in the cham- 
ber of death, giaddened the countenance of the dying 
with a triumphant enthusiasm, and diffused through- 
out the eat! a faint foretasie of the biessing of futu- 
rity. It is benignas the light of heaven and eompre- 
hensive as its span. An iris in the skv of the Chris- 
ian, it quickens perseverance with the promises .f 

reward—reanimates the drooping spirit—invigorates 
the decrepitude ofage—and divccts, with a prophet- 
ic ken, to the. regions of eternal felicity. Like the 
sun, it gilds every object with tis rays, without being 
diminished in its lustre, or shorn of its power. 





A very affecting sermon being one day 
preached in a country church, every one wept 
excepting one man, who being asked way he 
did not weep with the rest, “ Oh!” srid_ he, 
“I belong to another parish !”— Lon. Pup. 





Fear thou not; for | am with thee: be not 
dismayed ; for 1 am thy God. 
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op Another communication js received from “Pip. 

grim & Stranger.” A great variety of other matey 

on hand, renders it impossible to insert it at present, 
The ** Subscriber,” will appear next week, 


There are some of our subscribers who have no: 
received their back numbers. They will be forward. 
ed soon. 

Lrother J. S. Thompson has transferred his inter- 
est in the ** Universalist,” published at Uuca, to Br. 
3. R. Smith of Clinton, Oneida Co. who is to be js 
‘uture Editor. 

Communications for this paper must be directed {o 
the Editor of the Gospel Advceate, Buffalo, N. y, 
and postage paid. 

DIE D.—1n Liberty, Mississippi, on the 2d ult, 
Mr. George Steele, aged 21, son of Mr. Seth Steele, 
of thistown. Mr. Steele was a young gentleman of 
promising talents and higlily esteemed by his wequain- 
tance. His young friends in this place will long re- 
gret his untinely exit, and ali classes of community 
have reason to sympathize with lis afflicted relatives. 
= ——_ 
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I will sing praise to thy name, O thou most High. 

















CONTENTMENT. 
BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 
Having food and raiment let us therewith be content 
Art thon blessed with food and raiment, 
Give God‘ thaaks, for tavors given; 
Gratitude ts ali the payment 
Thou can’st make indulgent Heaven 


Clo: hing coarse, and scant subsistence, 
Kecompense which labor brings, 

W ith contentment, make existeuce 
Happier than the life of in ss. 

Why in heaping useless ti casure, 
Shorten hie, and heait’ troy ? 

Where's the profit or te pleasure, 
Hoarding what you 


miu ? 
€0) U5 ; 


Why, for Marminon’s paltry 
Seli thysell, to sin a slave : 

Can the wealth, which swells thy coffers, 
Buy exemption trom the grave ? 


proliers, 


Since the thread of lite is britile, 
Heed the poet’s moral song, 

“ Man ia this world needs but little, 
And that little needs not long.” 


Wants by luxury created— 
All of artificial kind, 

By indulgence never sated. 
Weakens and debase the mind. » 


To the hardy child of nature, 
Decent clothes and frugal fare, 
Furnish pure enjoyments greater, 
Than the pampered monarchs shave. 


Gold by avarice that’s hoarded, 
Might as well bein the mine, 
Wealth that’s generously atiurded, 
Can alone be counted thine. 


Then, if blest with food and raiment, 
Let thy gratitude be shown, 

No man’s merits, as aclaimant, 
Give a right to these alone. 
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